pened that among them would be some actor who was
not piaj^ing that evening, or perhaps only in the cur-
tain-raiser. There was, in particular, a certain Ruma-
nian Jew who had decided that the best method of
presenting himself with a French name was to choose
an aristocratic-sounding Christian name and tack on
to it a particle: thus, de Guy. And such nobility,
allied to a commanding appearance, had very much
impressed Lavarenne, who secretly tried to copy him.
But the gulf between this Parisian artisan's son and the
supple Levantine was so great that Lavarenne alone
knew who his model was, and nobody would have
imagined, to see them together, that one was a copy
of the other.
His theatrically noble head with its broad-brimmed,
low-crowned hat (the shovel hat which Lavarenne
affected was a distant replica of this) would appear first,
then he would mince forward on his high heels, swinging
his hips, his tightly fitting frock-coat markedly waisted.
He would be talking away loudly to the supernumerary
with Mm, without so much as looking at him, affec-
tedly articulating every syllable in his lisping tones.
A place would be made for him and he would lean one
elbow on the bar, hip thrust out, slender cigarette
drooping from two fingers of an outstretched hand,
or conveyed from time to time to his lips and removed
again while he waved aside the thread of smoke.
One evening as de Guy made his entrance through
the glazed double-doors from the theatre., Fageot, to
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